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17 JANUARY, 1933. 


Proressor FE. J. DENT, M.A., D.Mus., 
PRESIDENT, 
IN THE CHAIR. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 


By THomas FIELDEN, B.A., B.MUS. 


Ir will be obvious, at the outset, to everyone that Keyboard 
Technique has developed in accordance with the instruments 
which were available to the performers. I do not propose 
to enter into a detailed survey of the instruments: most of 
them are probably known to my hearers, and I need only 
mention those that may have anything to do with this 
particular subject of technique. In examining what writings 
there are, however, it will generally be found that the writers 
were almost unanimous in their desire to make technique a 
means to a musical end, rather than a mere mechanical display. 
I will point this out in the course of this paper. The only 
instruments I need mention are the clavichord, clavecin ; 
harpsichord and hammerklavier, the modern piano coming 
under this last category (hammerklavier). 


The clavichord is included because it was constructed on 
the monochord principle, which was that of having tangents 
which touched the strings at different lengths, making the 
note and striking it at the same time. It is worthy of note 
because players were able to produce the ‘‘ Bebung”’ on it, 
and the performers on it made great play with quick 
repetitions of the same note, which the nature of the instru- 
ment made easy. 


The clavecin and the clavicembalo had different strings of 
different lengths—not different lengths of the same string, 
which were set in motion by a quill. The result of the change 
is, according to a contemporary writer quoted by Oskar Bie 
(to whose book I am indebted for a great deal of information) 
that the tone becomes rippling, metallically glittering, firm 
and yet rattling: the tone is unsuitable for nuances; unlike 
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the clavichord, it was unable to produce forte, piano, or the 
‘‘ Bebung.”’ 

The harpsichord was on the same principle as the clavecin, 
in that it had plectra to actuate the strings. Experiments 
were more extensively made in the search for colour and 
expression, in the use of stops and pedals, as well as of different 
manuals, for these purposes. 


The hammerklavier was the forerunner of the modern 
pianoforte, and the invention of hammers, which was 
primarily designed for the improvement of the instrument 
itself, led, as Fétis says, to a revolution in technique and means 
of expression. The early hammers were, however, so delicate 
and the strings so thin and brittle, “as to require no little 
management to prevent their being broken. For such 
instruments Haydn, Mozart and Schubert wrote.” Fétis 
goes on to say: “ They required delicacy of touch, expression 
and volubility of finger.”’ 


One point we must bear in mind in dealing with early 
keyboard technique on these instruments is that technique 
was almost confined to finger work, certainly in the German 
school. In the French school which gave such prominence 
to the Dance, it is possible that wrists came into play in 
accentuation, but doubtless a great deal of caution had to be 
employed to avoid damaging the instruments, and indeed 
one would gather from Couperin’s instructions in the matter 
that elegance was a very important factor in performance ; 
and we know that the 18th century dances were distinguished 
for grace and elegance rather than dynamic activity. 


Another point is that no strength was required to 
manipulate the keys, so that there was little need for exercises 
for the training of the hand. We shall see how the increase 
in the strength of the instruments make such demands on 
the power of the hands and also on the arms and shoulders, 
as to call for special exercises and training ; and further, how 
the actual mechanism of the instrument and its reaction to 
muscular effort has become a vital factor in performance. 


We find then that the problem of teaching among those 
early masters was confined to the right position of the hand 
and body at the instrument, and then to the fingering of 
different passages, and especially the proper interpretation of 
the manieren, or, as Couperin calls them, the agréments. In 
the earliest works, those of Diruta, Couperin and Marpurg, 
only a very little space is given to actual finger exercises, quite 
75 per cent. if not more, to fingering, manieren and to thorough- 
bass. This fact has a certain interest, since it shows that 
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they were more concerned with the mental side of technique 
than with the mechanical, and that they considered that a 
knowledge of the keyboard and also of harmony was a very 
important part of training. This should be the case, too, 
in our modern methods, and with thoughtful teachers it really 
is so; there is of course more need now for training of the 
hands and arms, owing to the more exacting nature of the 
instruments, and the enormously increased range of what 
may be called textual or compositional technique: but it 
remains true that scales and broken chords, and such 
technical figures, are really intended for training in knowledge 
of the keyboard and not so much for technical agility. The 
right appreciation of this fact would obviate many wasted 
hours of practice. The most interesting fact to notice in those 
early methods is that they did not use the thumb. It is 
probable that they found the thumb a clumsy intruder, and 
that it never occurred to them to hollow the hand in order to 
allow the thumb to come to a more convenient position. 
These questions of bent or straightened fingers did not 
become acute until after C. P. E. Bach’s time, and Fétis has 
some illuminating remarks on the subject which I shall quote 
presently. 


The earliest book which I can find which gives any instruc- 
tion in the matter is by Giovanni Diruta (Venice, circa 1600). 
Il Transylvan, sopra il viro modo di sonare organi e stromenti 
di Penna contains rules for the use of the fingers. ‘‘ The 
hands shall be held horizontally, the three middle fingers 
straight because they are more or less the same length.”’ He 
speaks of ‘‘ good and bad fingers, the 2nd and 4th being good 
because they fall on the strong accents of the bar.’’ 


Lorenzo Penna (circa 1650) in his Albori Musicali knows 
no other rules than that the “ hand should be raised high, 
and that as the right hand ascends and the left descends, the 
3rd and 4th fingers shall be alternately used, and the same 
with the 2nd and 3rd.” 


Fétis says that ‘ with Frescobaldi, Froberger, J. S. Bach, 
and all the old masters, interweaving and crossing of fingers, 
and repetition of the same finger on several consecutive keys 
were of frequent use. Passing the thumb under was rare 
because it produced abrupt changes of position.” (The 
method of contraction of the hand, alluded to by Pasquali, 
which I shall quote in a moment, was evidently used 
extensively to get the required changes of position.y C. P. E. 
Bach says his father when young had heard many skilful 
performers on that instrument who never made use of the 
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thumb “except in the case of great extensions.” The 
reflections of J. S. Bach, however, led him to better principles 
of fingering in which he introduced the thumb, and employed 
each finger according to its most natural position; these 
principles were known in Germany as “ Bach’s fingering.” 
(I came across a book (not of much value) by one Kinberger, 
Clavier-Ubungen, with Bach’s fingering.] 

Oskar Bie says: ‘J.-S. Bach played very quietly. In his 
time technique began to change its principles. ‘The hand 
was no longer to be held out flat but curved, so as to provide 
hammers rather than levers. The passing of the fingers over 
each other, as practised by Mattheson,! a player of distinc- 
tion almost equal to Bach and Handel, gave way to a systematic 
under-passing, and the thumb, which Bach had _ seen 
applied by former generations only to wide stretches, began 
its important part as the linking finger. The remains of 
Bach’s finger exercises, and the directions which stand in 
the lesson-book of C. P. E. Bach have been usefully compared 
by Spitta, who tells us of J. S. Bach’s technique. “It was a 
system of under-moving fingers, worked out by unparalleled 
practice and talent, applying not merely to the thumb but 
also to the middle fingers, and usually so arranged that a 
longer finger shall pass over a shorter.” 


F. W. Marpurg (1751) published a book in which he tried 
to systematise certain fingerings which show the method of 
finger-crossing, and the avoidance of putting the thumb 
under. The book is full of columns of fingering of many 
varieties all based on these principles. 


Scales are fingered 12342345, 1234 123 4, 
32 32 32 32, etc, and also one with 12 345 321! 


« He was a historian as well, and wrote a book of biographies of 
musicians. 
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all within the five-finger range, which are forerunners of the 
modern finger-exercise. There are no wrist or chord exercises. 


Couperin’s work, L’Art de toucher le Clavecin, follows the 
usual form of devoting more space to fingering and ornaments 
than to actual exercises. The first part of the book, however, 
has some quaint remarks on the subject of instruction which 
are worth repeating here, because some of them are applicable 
even at the present day. The Pasquali paper is interesting 
for its laying stress on tone-values ; and also for the realistic 
remarks on the playing of Fugues on the harpsichord. 

We shall see that general principles have changed very 
little since those days. 

Couperin says that six or seven years is the right age to 
begin, “‘ not that that need exclude people of more advanced 
years: but for naturally moulding and forming the hands in the 
playing of the clavecin, the sooner the better. As la bonne- 
grace is necessary we must begin with the position of the 
body. He says that the underpart of the elbows, wrists and 
fingers shall be level. He also advocates support for the 
feet of young people, in order that their feet not being “ en 
l’air, puissent soutenir le corps dans un juste équilibre.” 


He anticipates everything even to the avoidance of grimaces. 
He also advocates a pliant stick (after the manner of the 
Chiroplast of Kalkbrenner) to put over a wrist that is too 
high; not to beat time with the head, body, or feet; to 
set the gaze upon some object, but not with a vacant stare ; 
and to look at his audience (“‘s’il s’en trouve! ’’) as if it were 
really attending to him. Then he adds naively, “‘ This warning 
is only for those who play sans le secours de leurs livres.” 


He says that the very young should play on a single keyboard 
and that it should be “‘ emplumés trés foiblement ” ; because 
he says that “‘ La belle execution dépend beaucoup plus de 
la souplesse, et de la grande liberté des doigts, que de la force.” 
For the same reason he says that “if a child be left to play 
on two claviers, his hands will be mal-placés and his touch 
hard. He thinks it is so important to supervise the positions, 
etc., that he takes away the key of the clavecin on which he 
has been demonstrating, so that the pupil cannot upset in a 
moment what he has spent so much care to show during 
three-quarters of an hour. (So they had forty-minute lessons 
even in those days !) 

He says, with regard to the various agréments, as he calls 
them, like shakes, staccato, portamento, etc., “‘I always 
make my pupils perform evolutions with their fingers either in 
passages, ou de arpeggios batteries diversificés beginning with the 
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simplest keys and going on to the more advanced ones. These 
exercises, which should not be too numerous, give sufficient 
material for the purpose.” He gives models, ‘‘ on which one 
can design others.”’ 

He advocates the use of some sort of massage for those 
whose fingers are stiff whether from age or because they have 
been mal-montrés; they should loosen their fingers or get 
someone to pull them this way and that, in order to get 
freedom. He was thus an early advocate of finger-training 
away from the keyboard. 

Many people are apt to do shakes, etc., only with certain 
fingers; he advocates the cultivation of the weaker fingers ; 
and he tells them to abandon the old-fashioned fingering, in 
favour of the bien-jouer d’aujourd’ hui. 

Again: ‘‘ You should not teach reading to children until 
they have a certain number of pieces in their hands; it is 
impossible to look at music without upsetting their finger 
position, even the ornaments might get disturbed; and in 
any case, memory is developed in playing by heart.”’ 

He then goes on, as they all do, to talk about the ornaments, 
etc. Then there are “ Evolutions et petits exercises pour 
former les mains.” 


2 For all scales! -o-p-* 32432 1 


$= =e ~o\- 


734343 4 


Fingering of 3rds should be noted: old style 324, new 

style $545; double 3rd scales, downwards § 3 § 4, upwards 
4 $4 5—all showing absence of use of thumb. 
Finally he speaks of an occasion when he made a young 
pupil essay a double shake, and how, with her natural 
suppleness, and “la grande habitude qu'elle en avait aquise,” 
she did it brilliantly, thus adding to her store of ornaments. 
It encouraged himself to try to do it, and he preaches a little 
sermon on the subject of perseverance. 

There are other exercises—too long to quote here—which 
give passages and broken chords which are very interesting 
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and not patterned at all. And he has a warning note on the 
subject of too much addiction to practice of those brilliant 
things and the neglect of slow pieces with their legatos and 
syncopation. 

Pasquali 1 in his Preface quotes the ingenious M. Avison 
saying, ‘‘ However strange it may seem to assert, that different 
performers give the same harpsichord a very different tone, 
the fact is nevertheless true and may be accounted for. The 
reason is this: (Good tone arises from the fullness of the 
vibration of the strings, indifferent tone from the scantiness 
of the vibration of some notes, which breaks the continuation 
of the sound. We are always displeased when a singer takes 
breath in the middle of the word, or a performer on the violin 
takes off his bow in the midst of a gentle succession of notes ; 
from this we may conclude that the holding of the finger the 
exact length of the notes produces the good tone. He is 
thus also an early advocate of cantabile. 

Hence his lessons. ‘‘ However,” he says, ‘‘ I am conscious 
that there are passages to be found in several favourite 
lessons for the harpsichord, with some of their notes 
so distant from each other, that the finger of the one must 
be lifted up a considerable time before the other can be put 
down. Here indeed the vibration cannot be continued and 
undoubtedly a nice ear must discern a want; for which 
reason I would, in all deference, recommend to the Future 
Composers of Lessons to eschew as much as possible all such 
passages.” 

He recommends that children should learn on small 
spinets with narrower keys, just as they learn on smaller 
violins. Otherwise they learn their lessons with wrong 
fingerings in their infancy, and then learn them over again 
with proper fingerings in their riper years; which, perhaps, 
may not be so easily done, as it is more than probable that a 
tincture of bad fingering will stick to them as long as they live. 

Here are some more quotations :— 

“Elbows in line, or thereabout, with the keys. Upper 
part of wrist in a line parallel with the highest knuckle of the 
middle finger. 

“Points of fingers and thumbs held over the keys, whether 
they play or rest, which will occasion the three longest fingers 
to be so bended that the performer cannot see the nails of 
them. This is the true position of the fingers.* 

‘“ No lessons should be played quicker than the eyes can 
follow the notes; which in general is never so quick as the 
fingers would be ready to play it. 


*T his disposes of the claim of a modern theorist that he first solved 
the problem of coping with the different lengths of the fingers. 


5 Vol. 59 
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“In practising a new lesson no finger once set down upon 
a key shall be moved or lifted up, until another is chosen 
and ready to be set down upon the next key.” 


All this really shows the necessity for always letting the 
fingers go right through to the tone and not merely to tap 
the keys; and indeed the modern idea of touch goes still 
further in that the final criterion of touch is the feeling of 
contraction of the muscles in response to the resistance of 
the string. 

In the earlier books on clavier playing, there were a few 
instructions about position at the piano and the position of the 
hand, but no finger exercises were given except a few examples 
of the manieren or ornaments ; the rest of the book would be given 
over to instruction in thorough-bass. C. P. E. Bach was the 
first to write a book on actual playing, or technique, with 
definite technical exercises, wick can fairly be said to be 
the pattern of the systematic books of exercises which were 
so much in use in the 19th century, Plaidy, Tausig, Beringer, 
Rosenthal, etc. He expanded the technical figures into 
sweeping scales; he showed the possibilities of broken 
chords ; to quote Oskar Bie: “* The old disruption of musical 
material into short passages of four or five notes was now 
aetna Performers practised the whole scale and the 

ord. 


In his opening chapter he urges the use of the best materials, 
the finest ‘‘ best-tempered ”’ piano, because, as is so true to-day, 
the task of the student is to secure right movements, not 
necessarily movements of brute strength, and these can only 
be secured by unhampered actions. (How many of us have 
been handicapped in our youth by the use, for instance, of a 
cricket bat that was too heavy and unwieldy?). He also 
introduces what we know as the continental system of fingering, 
using the figures 12345. Oskar Bie says: ‘‘ This work, 
which gives special attention to the legato may be called a 
panegyric on the thumb,” and he certainly shows a systematic 
5 Leas of the thumb to the use of scales and broken 
chords, and its use in passing under the fingers (where 
Couperin, for instance, would either change fingers on a note, 
or pass fingers over one another. But it must not be forgotten 
that J. S. Bach had caused a revolution too in the use of the 
thumb, and he must undoubtedly have used it not only for 
extension purposes, but also for the purpose of passage- 
playing by passing the thumb under the fingers. It is 
probable that C. P. E. Bach knew of this practice of his 
father’s, and that he considered it so important as to put it in 
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a book, and to establish it by means of systematic exercises, 
of which the following are examples :— 


Cc. P. E. Bacn’s Lesson Boox. 


BrokEN CHORDS. 


eo eh YS 
a 
Ser Sirs = === a= 
2a 4 141 5 a 


3 2 ee tet O51 4 
== =e =a! 
a a a 
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EXAMPLES OF FINGERING. 
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I conclude this section with the following extract from 
a letter of C. P. E. Bach. 

“My chief study, particularly in later years, has been 
directed to arrange for the piano (in spite of the deficiency in 
staying power) so that playing should resemble singing as 
much as possible. This is no very easy task, if the ear is not 
to be left void, nor the noble simplicity of the song injured 
by too much noise. My idea is that music ought to move the 
heart with sweet emotion, which a pianist will never effect 
by mere scrambling, thundering, and arpeggios, at least not 
with me.” Dr. C. Burney says: ‘‘ Hamburg is not at present 


possessed of any musical professor of great eminence except 
C. P. E. Bach, but he is legion!” 


I come now to the development of Technique which laid 
the foundation of the marvellous achievements of the present 
day. The history of the 19th century ts that of a continuous 
race between the composers, in their technical demands, 
and the technicians in their supplying those demands and, 
as in the case of Hummel, even supplying the composers with 
material for their own technique. 

The advent of the hammerklavier opened up all kinds of 
possibilities in the way of execution and expression, and the 
labours of that group of pianists, all of them contemporaries, 
Clementi, Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, and Czerny, laid a 
foundation on which Liszt could develop his playing, and 
Deppe and Leschetitzky their teaching. The work of these 
masters has kept its influence right up to the present day, 
and the great players of the world to-day are those who have 
been trained on the ideas of these masters. 

It was soon recognised that something more than mere 
finger manipulation would be necessary if any great executive 
skill were to be achieved on the ever-improving pianoforte ; 
and masters turned their efforts towards compiling exercises, 
which should enable the player to acquire manual skill. 

Clementi has been called the father of modern technique. 
A description of this kind is always arbitrary, and in this 
case is not really correct. Fétis in his Méthode des Méthodes 
puts the matter well when he writes of the mechanical correct- 
ness and graceful facility of Cramer and Clementi, as opposed 
to the greater variety and colour of Moscheles, Thalberg 
and Liszt. Both Clementi and Cramer came at the period of 
transition from C. P. E. Bach and the clavichord to the great 
virtuoso school which sprang up through Hummel, Thalberg 
and Liszt. If you examine their studies closely, you will 
find that only in a tentative way do they depart from 
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graceful facility and smooth velocity, needing little move- 
ment from the arms. There is not a study, for instance, 
which could be used as a prelude to the study of Chopin's 
Polonaises. Clementi was the less musical of the two, and 
his Studies form the pattern for most of the men who followed 
him, Cramer, Moscheles and Czerny. His work obviously 
is designed to train the hand in facility and also in strength : 
the B major and the F major Etudes in the Gradus, are 
examples of the latter ; and he opens up the field of arpeggios 
and broken chords and all the technical figures which go 
towards the acquisition of knowledge of the keyboard; and 
in bringing all these various figures into the form of continuous 
pieces he can reasonably be considered the father of the 
Etude. His pupil Cramer’s contribution lay in the direction 
of making studies less mechanical and more musical; and 
he displayed more invention and variety in his technical figures 
and experiments. Clementi compiled a book of exercises 
which consisted of quotations from the great composers, a 
practice followed by Moskowski, Breithaupt, and (with his 
own additional accompaniments) Busoni. 

Hummel on the other hand specialised more in what he 
called a School. He compiled a collection of more than two 
thousand exercises which included more than a hundred 
exercises of the five-finger type. Clementi’s aim had evidently 
been to enable the performer to play the works that had 
been written so far for the instrument ; Hummel’s aim was 
to enable the pianist to be able to play anything that might 
henceforth be written. 

Clementi did not contribute anything towards the actual 
gymnastic of the fingers; he gave his pupils studies and 
trained them in that way. Hummel went more deeply into 
the matter, both in his writing and his teaching, and studied 
the actual training and position of the hand, and the equip- 
ment of the performer with a repertoire of technical figures 
which should enable him to exercise his imagination to the 
full in improvisation. For this art was coming very much 
into vogue in those days and the soloist, especially when 
playing concertos, was expected to give a display of technique 
in the shape of cadenzas. The use of a book like Hummel’s, 
ponderous as it was, would naturally open up a field of refer- 
ence as well as of technical training which must have been 
of great value. Oskar Bie says that Hummel both in his 
playing and teaching “paid great attention to the rich- 
ness of the sound and the brilliancy of the instrument.” 

There is no indication, however, of the manner of teaching 
of these men. We read of no “ methods,”’ no arguments 
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about the balance of the key, timing, muscular strength, 
condition of the hand, etc. They were all pre-occupied in 
inventing new things for the hand to do, and not so much in 
training the hand to cope with them. This is not a criticism 
so much as an observation; there has always been contro- 
versy as to whether the teacher should give the equipment 
first, and then teach pieces, or give the equipment by means 
of the pieces. I hope to end my paper with a few observations 
on that point. 

There was little enough time to think about methods. 
Events were moving fast : the new pianoforte had little enough 
repertoire at first, and composers were writing tentatively 
for it, using the string quartet clichés and orchestral idioms 
and adapting them for the instrument. We can see this in 
the technical figures used by Beethoven in his early Sonatas, 
and the compromises he resorts to in order to get his effects. 
Broken chords did duty for triad tremolos, broken octaves 
served the same purpose; and not until the Sonata Op. 106, 
did he really find a technique suited to the genius of the 
instrument. 

But the genius was fast finding itself, and men like Thalberg, 
with his spreading arpeggios, with the melody distributed 
between the hands, Chopin with his marvellous harmonic and 
chordal inventiveness, Dreyschock with his left-hand work and 
his terrific octaves were paving the way for the great master to 
come—Liszt, and opening up the possibilities of technique 
which Clementi could not have dreamed of. The great teacher 
who was to teach people how to practise to improve their equip- 
ment was Czerny. He combined the qualities of Hummel 
and Clementi, the former through his Virtuoso Studies and 
40 Daily Studies, and the latter by the almost innumerable 
studies he wrote for different purposes. He obviously worked 
on the method of continuous repetition; he is said to have 
kept several desks going to which he resorted whenever a 
pupil had a special technical difficulty confronting him; he 
jotted down the figure and later on, after teaching hours, 
amplified it into a full blown study, which served not only 
as a study for the special purpose, but also as a study in 
endurance. His technical studies proper, the Virtuoso 
Studies and the 40 Daily Studies were probably a condensa- 
tion of all his investigations into the requirements of regular 
practice. But even with him there is no record of how he 
taught his pupils to cultivate right movements and conditions. 
One must suppose that they went on till their hands ached 
and hoped for the best, and that the fittest survived. Possibly 
massage was used, as advocated by Couperin. That men 
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did think about these things is evident by the violent con- 
troversy which took place about that time concerning an 
instrument called the “ Chiroplast,” invented by one Logier, 
and fostered by Kalkbrenner. This was a mechanical con- 
trivance which supported the wrist, so as to enable the fingers 
to move loosely. 

Cramer, Moscheles and Czerny disapproved of it, because, 
they said, ‘‘the pupil should accustom himself to no habit 
that he may not always preserve.’ The mention of it is 
interesting as showing that men were turning their minds 
to the problem of relaxation and independence of muscular 
action, and also toying with mechanical aids to technique. 
Henri Herz, who also belonged to the Parisian school, had a 
machine of rings suspended from springs, which being an 
obstacle, caused extra muscular exertion, after the fashion 
of ancient athletes who practised running with weights on 
their feet. 

Liszt was a pupil of Czerny, and very probably profited a 
great deal from his teaching and method of practising. His 
method of playing, with its freedom, and the use of his whole 
physical organism, arms, shoulders, and body, can only have 
been the result of his natural physical genius, and not of any 
magic which his teacher imparted. He doubtless went 
through the hard routine of finger exercises and wrist exercises ; 
the ordinary pupil, after such a course would perhaps keep 
to the cramped movements and rigid style which such a 
training gave him; but a genius like Liszt, with his desire 
to burst his bonds and express himself with his whole being, 
would break out into freedom, using the strength which his 
teacher imparted to him as part of an even greater expression 
of strength. That he apparently failed to analyse and impart 
his secret is proved by the methods of teaching which his 
pupils employed. They, D’Albert, Reisenauer, Klindworth, 
taught the training of the fingers by stiff up and down 
movement, the wrist in the same way, and the arm hardly at 
all. Some of them, like D’Albert, played in the Liszt way, 
and taught in another way. It was not until Deppe came 
on the scene that any real analysis of Liszt’s methods was 
successfully attempted, and pianists of to-day and for all 
time ought to acknowledge the debt they owe to this great 
master-teacher who anticipated and taught all that the modern 
protagonists of relaxation and weight have advocated. But 
I am going a little ahead. 

I want to dwell for a moment on the work of Moscheles, 
who was really the first teacher to put forward a definite 
method of playing by means of systematic hand training. He 
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was a great performer, renowned for his attention to beauty 
of tone as much as for his mechanical skill. He was over- 
shadowed by Clementi and Czerny, and did not come into his 
own until his method was published in collaboration with 
Fétis. This was really a valuable book, giving many original 
technical exercises ; those on mixed rhythms are immortalised 
by the three posthumous studies which Chopin left which 
were based on them. The valuable part of the book, however, 
is the preface in which Fétis, after reviewing the history of the 
instruments and their technique, discuss various ways and 
means of tackling new problems which have arisen. For 
instance he discusses the use of the thumb on black keys, 
how that many taught that it “‘ threw the hand out of position ”’ ; 
and then points out that modern pianoforte music contains 
so much more modulation than when previous instruction 
books were published that the use of the thumb on black 
keys became even an advantage. The rule, no longer 
arbitrary, becomes conditional. 
There is a refreshing liberal-mindedness about this writer. 
He admits no arbitrary rules or positions. He discusses 
varying opinions as to positions of hands, whether the hand 
should be hollow or the fingers perpendicular; whether 
staccato sixths and octaves should be played from the wrist, 
without any assistance from the arm or elbow, as Kalkbrenner 
teaches ; or whether as Moscheles says, ‘‘ the arm should be 
quite stiff, thus gaining more rapidity, lightness, and facility 
in modifying the degrees of tone. This is a striking instance 
of anticipation of modern methods of balancing the arm and 
carrying it about, using its weight in varying degrees. 
He discusses the ‘‘ mechanical correctness and graceful 
facility of Clementi and Cramer, and the greater variety and 
colour of the school of Moscheles and Liszt and Thalberg. 
He concludes by saying what in these days needs occasional 
and careful recapitulation. ‘It is necessary to make an 
important observation in order to obviate any objections 
which may be offered by the partisans of particular systems ; 
the artists above alluded to, the virtuosi of their school:, 
and many others, have acquired a just celebrity by different 
means. The habit of considering the art under one aspect 
has, however, convinced them in general, of the exclusive 
excellence of the peculiar method which they have adopted, 
and has inspired them with very little esteem for those 
methods which differ more or less from their own. They 
forget that the fact that men follow methods other than theirs, 
or modifications of them, is sufficient proof that those other 
methods are of much more importance than they have been 
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led to imagine, being simply the result of observations made 
on different objects of the art with different ends in view... . 
A new method for the piano developing an absolute system 
which would be infallibly the case with one written by an 
artist devoted to the peculiar principles which have produced 
his own style, would only put into circulation certain particular 
ideas on the art of performing on the instrument without 
any advance towards the amalgamating and writing of all the 
elements of art, under the most general point of view. To 
embrace all that is useful in the various methods up to the 
present day; to give, on every point, the opinions and 
principles of the most celebrated masters; to analyse them, 
and apply them with discretion, are the only means of pro- 
ducing results of general utility ; the only means of substituting 
reason for prejudice.” 

These quotations will give sufficient evidence of the value 
of what Fétis has to say. There are many exercises in the 
book, but not too many, and they have a great variety; but 
the chief value of the book lies in the running commentary 
which accompanies the exercises; there is a great deal of 
sense and logic in many of the ideas, old fashioned as they 
may seem, and it is to be commended to all students as a 
prelude to modern studies of modern masters like Deppe, 
and Breithaupt. 

There are some interesting things about Position: Dussek 
liked sitting on the left of middle C ; Kalkbrenner to the right. 
Clementi was the advocate of the balancing arm position. 
Dussek says that the hand should lean over towards the thumb 
so as not to have the 4th and sth fingers sideways. Fétis says 
that if the hand is held naturally the sideways difficulty does 
not arise. 

I must pass over Liszt and his work, because his influence 
comes so much more through Deppe, Breithaupt and Busoni ; 
I am bound, however, to dwell on the great contribution he 
made to what may be called the literature of technique; he 
was a great composer for the orchestra, imbued with the spirit 
and orchestral instinct of Berlioz, and he was constantly 
endeavouring to bring orchestral effects within the range of 
the piano. While the results, in the shape of his operatic 
and orchestral transcriptions were often banal and savouring 
of the charlatan, yet they opened up fields of technique, seen 
in his own Studies, as well as in the writings of the men who 
followed him, which have served to enrich the literature and 
expand the possibilities of the instrument. 

I must also leave another great writer for the piano, Chopin, 
without close analysis. A close study of his works will show 
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at once that he too opened up new and original fields of 
technical work which are far removed from the square-toed 
exercises to which men were accustomed. He was a great 
advocate of stretches, and was always experimenting in that 
field. He is even said to have contrived a machine for 
stretching the fingers which he wore when he slept! The 
first study, Op. 10, is an extension study; the second in A 
minor, is not only a study for passing the 4th finger over the 
5th, but is a brilliant invention for the purpose of fingering 
the upper part of chromatic scales in double thirds, a fact not 
always appreciated. No. 7 is a study in a high-wrist action 
which must have pleased the Lebert school; No. 10 a wonder- 
ful one for extended chords. Every one has an original 
purpose, and the A minor, Op. 25, No. 11 is surely the most 
titanic of broken-chord studies, and No. 12, the most furious 
of rotary arm ones. 

Here alone is a mine inexhaustible, needing, it is true, some 
Czerny or T'ausig equipment first, but when mastered, a 
wonderful repertoire for “‘ refresher’ practice. 

His dramatic pieces, his Polonaises, Scherzos, and Sonatas, 
must have inspired Liszt to great heights. Only pianists 
know how great a man Chopin really was. 

I must now come to Deppe. If you will read either Miss 
Amy Fay’s Music Study in Germany or C. H. Ehrenfechter’s 
book on the Deppe method you will soon find how this great 
man’s ideas on playing have revolutionised modern technique. 

Pianoforte teaching was suffering badly from the tyranny 
of the German professor school. I have already mentioned 
the failure of the Liszt school to appreciate the treasure it 
held in the technical freedom of its master; how that they 
kept to the old Czerny and Hummel method of dreary finger- 
exercises with high-finger action, high-wrist movement, rigid 
arms, and a conformity to a rigid academic technical style 
and movement at the expense of adaptability and flexibility. 
The great exponent of this school was Lebert, and the pro- 
tagonists were Kullak? (who nevertheless taught wrist-freedom 
in octave-playing), and Klindworth. They taught the use of 
a rigidly held wrist, and their method of fingering, on repeated 
notes for instance, conformed to this style. Naturally the 
rigid attitude adopted by the hand led to stiffness and 


2 Kullak insisted on ‘‘ the highest possible elevation and prolonged 
tarrying above the digitals, which will contribute materially to their 
necessary strengthening.’”” He gradually reduces the holding fingers 
in still-hand exercises to one, leading to “‘ a natural transition to a wrist 
exercise.”’ Amy Fay says that Liszt liked pupils of Kullak because 
they had been well schooled. 
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unnecessary fatigue; and further, so much time was 
expended on finger-training that when octaves and chords 
came to be studied, very late in the student’s career, the hand 
was either so stiff that the problem was insoluble, or else the 
unwonted freedom of the arm and wrist undid the work of 
the rigid hand and progress was impeded again. Geniuses 
like Liszt could survive such treatment, but earnest students 
were either wholly discouraged and disappointed, or, like 
Amy Fay, puzzled and led by their persistence and persever- 
ance to find other solutions. Deppe found the answer. He 
watched the big men play, especially Liszt; he noted the 
freedom of their arm movement; saw that technique lay 
primarily with the use of the arm and its carefully balanced 
weight, and that the hand should be carried about in the arm, 
and the fingers in the hand, leaving them free and supple 
until they were needed, instead of making the fingers, through 
incessant still-hand exercises, bear the burden of the weight 
of the arm. On the old pianos, with their very light touch, 
there was no need for so much arm work and the hand could 
wander about the keyboard without much fatigue, if any. 
The mid-rgth century masters failed to see that these methods 
needed drastic alteration as instruments changed, and even 
the sight of Liszt playing with his wild, Hungarian freedom 
could not make them see the need of change. Moscheles 
had more than hinted at it with his stiff-arm theories, but 
not until Deppe, with his slogan “‘arm like lead, wrist like a 
feather,’’ arrived did the thoughts of men turn towards the light. 

Deppe endeavoured to teach the complete freedom of the 
finger or wrist until the point of contact with the string, near 
the lowest point of key-descent. He advocated no raising from 
the wrist (he was not altogether right in this, as we shall see). 
He avoided stiff fingers by using the whole arm and wrist. 
The 4th and sth fingers need to be as strong as the others, 
but mobility and flexibility are needed more than strength. 

One of his great rules was “‘ Let the arm sustain the hand 
in its proper position, conduct its movements, and with it 
era every finger right on to the key which it is intended to 
touch.” 

For this reason he taught the practice of the high raising 
of the arm, so as to allow as much freedom as possible. He 
further advocates the firm playing of chords, not the hitting 
of them. 

He is inconsistent here and there. For instance, he (or 
possibly Ehrenfechter says so; I think so great a thinker as 
Deppe would not advocate such a theory, and it is possible 
Ehrenfechter is mistaken) advocates the sudden stopping of 
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the arm just before the key is reached, in chord playing. 
This checking of the momentum of the arm would negative 
any speed the weight may have acquired in falling on the key, 
and the remaining career of the arm into the chord must 
necessarily be curtailed and therefore weakened. 

His non-raising of the wrist is another point; the over- 
raising is undoubtedly undesirable, except for exercise, and 
Deppe in another sense gives a note of warning against too 
much raising of the fingers by saying that ‘‘ too much stretching 
of an elastic makes it lose its elasticity” ; but wrist movement 
is certainly necessary in swift octave- and staccato-playing. 

Deppe seems to be thinking always of suppleness in all 
movement except when getting close to contact with the 
sound ; then he seems unaccountably to go astray in advocating 
a steadying or even checking of his movement as he approaches 
the key: he is possibly thinking of the fixation at the point 
of contact with the resistance of the key. 

Ehrenfechter says: ‘‘ Touch in chords is executed in the 
same manner as in single notes; the fingers without being 
raised simply press the keys down, the degree of pressure varying 
with the degree of loudness required.’’3 

The wrist is stiffened to allow pressure from the whole 
arm. He says again: ‘‘In going from one chord to another 
to which it is intended to give a certain plastic character of 
more or less sustained intensity, the hand should be allowed 
to sink with the muscles suddenly relaxed, down on the chord 
with what might be called its dead weight.’’ He says a softer 
and more sustained tone results. Actually it is a difference 
of speed and mass. (He quotes Schubert’s Impromptu in Ab.) 

But these criticisms are mere details when we come to 
think of the enormous revolution in technical thought and 
introspection which this great teacher brought about. He 
showed the way to suppleness and swiftness by releasing 
players from the bondage of the still-hand theories and 
conformity to a rigid type of movement; and above all, he 
taught them to begin their ideas about technique at the other 
end—the arm instead of the fingers; and finally he taught 
people to consider the matter of the resistance of the key 
and the way to approach it, in preference to the mere exercising 
and strengthening of the fingers and hands. The question 
of using the weight was not so new as it would seem. The 
advocates of the still-arm thought they were endeavouring 
to achieve independence and strength of finger: hence they 


3 This is interesting ; it is the degree of resistance in the arm or hand 
which regulates the effect of the weight on the key. 
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kept the arm still and rigid. This enabled the pupil, they 
thought, to play with the finger separately, and to develop 
its strength. The finger played separately, perhaps, but it 
derived its strength from the rigidity of the arm which was 
in reality arm-weight. The old methods treated the arm- 
weight then as a static thing; Deppe taught men to carry 
it about and apply it where it was wanted, thus freeing it, 
and its component parts from unnecessary rigidity. 

Ehrenfechter at the end of his book raises the old question 
of pupils learning too many pieces and not enough technique. 
‘‘ Get the tools polished and keen first, and then you will not 
have to work like a slave.” 

Out of the Deppe school arose Leschetizky, one of the 
greatest teachers of all time, who saw at once that the Deppe 
theories needed a sure foundation of careful technical training 
before being put into practice; and he insisted on all his 
pupils having a thorough grounding in such technical work 
in order that their hands should have strength as well as 
suppleness; then when he came to teach such things as 
Czerny’s Op. 740, which was his technical Bible, he made 
them apply Deppe’s principles to the study of that work. 
The results of his teaching are still apparent: practically 
every great pianist of to-day is a pupil of his or a student of 
his methods. 

His greatness lay, as is the case with all teachers (and Fétis 
laid stress on the fact) in realising that no method was useful 
unless allied to “‘schooling.”” A method is an application of 
scientific facts; the facts have to be mastered first. It is 
useless to think of applying finger-strength if the strength 
is not there. 

It only remains for me to deal with modern developments. 
The last of the world’s great teachers is Rudolf Breithaupt, 
who used the same methods of arriving at his principles as 
Deppe did, that of watching the great players, in particular 
Busoni, D’Albert and Ansorge. The results of his investiga- 
tions appeared in a noble work Die Natiirliche Klaviertechnik 
in which he introduced the theories of Relaxation and 
“Rolling” which is not the same as the much-abused word 
‘ Rotation,” and he carried much further the ideas of spacing 
out technical figures and positioning of the hand which were 
used so much by the great technicians of the Busoni and other 
schools, and also the method of co-ordinating finger and 
arm and wrist movements (such as his Daily Exercise, which is 
a combination of raised fingers and undulating wrist). 

He too, like Leschetitzky, gives his pupils a good grounding 
(though J think he did not at first) in technical work, and 
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then teaches them to apply his methods. As his pupil, I can 
without irreverence venture to say that he does not pay enough 
attention to individual training of the fingers before teaching 
their co-ordination ; but his knowledge of the subject is most 
profound, and his theories of Anschlag and Vibrato have 
solved many technical problems hitherto puzzling; and his 
theories of Relaxation are utterly sound and free from 
misunderstanding. 


But here again, and I am now coming to the end of my 
discourse, the tendency of this Relaxation school, which 
has its advocates in England too, is to lay too much stress on 
freedom and suppleness, and to neglect the sterner training 
necessary for true technique. 


We get an analogy from the game of cricket as it has been 
played since the War (I hope many of my hearers are versed 
in this matter; I am a keen advocate of an artist being an 
athlete). We saw the ball deflected and manipulated, as it 
were ; batsmen waited for it to come, and then sent it past 
them to slip or leg; there was seldom a positive attack on 
the ball, a full-blooded drive right in the middle of the bat, 
which required such perfect timing as well as strength. Is 
it not a fair analogy to make here? Is it not true to say that 
too much attention is given to manipulating the key, and not 
enough to the physical and artistic personality that is 
approaching it? When you come to analyse any muscular 
movement, you will find that there are two things to be 
considered: they are propulsion and resistance. I propel 
my arm towards an object with a certain muscular effort ; 
as my arm comes in contact with the resistance of that object 
the muscular effort increases from propulsion into resistance. 
The more highly trained that muscular organism is the better 
is it able not only to re-act to that resistance but to expend the 
minimum amount of energy in that re-action: which is 
perfect timing. And that is why Liszt was such a great 
player: he had physical genius as well as artistic genius. It 
is why Deppe was such a great pioneer: he divined that idea 
of timing, though he did not altogether achieve it because 
he had probably not believed it possible to attain that nervous 
speed which can carry the control of the swiftest movement 
right to the split-second of the actual contact. Those of us 
who play tennis, for instance, are told to watch the ball on 
to the racket. How many of us can do it ? We leave a blind 
spot somewhere; and the best people are those whose blind 
spot 1s the least in duration. These remarks apply to isolated 
movements, however. ‘There are more than isolated movements 
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to make in piano-playing: there are groups and combinations 
of movements in playing, let us say, the Appassionata Sonata. 
The man who has waded through all the Studies that were 
ever written, as Huneker says, may yet be unable to play a 
great Beethoven Sonata. We need not only ability, but 
adaptability. If we study our technical exercises in the right 
way, with proper attention to details of timing, etc., we shall 
acquire an equipment in the physical sense ; and we do need 
great physical strength and endurance to get through a 
modern Concerto or a Pianoforte Recital. We may differ as 
to the application of strength; but to deny the need of it 
is mere idleness, just as it is idle to deny the need for finger- 
exercises. 

We have only to look at the physique of the great players 
with their great muscular development of shoulders, arms, 
and hands, to realise the presence of such equipment. But 
in the end, technique is a matter of mental as well as physical 
endowment; brains as well as hands play the piano; indeed 
I should say that it is the co-ordination not of faculties, but of 
‘highly-trained faculties—and training too which sometimes 
entails physical fatigue—which achieves greatness in per- 
formance. When a man calls on all his faculties for a great 
effort of artistic exaltation in performance, does he think of 
relaxation or even of timing ? Does he not go on, confident 
in his highly trained strength and skill, untroubled by any 
consideration of such details, since he has left these far behind 
to take care of themselves ? 


To-day, piano-playing stands more or less still. Music 
is passing through the usual periodical process of 
experiments with new harmonic and technical resources, 
and the same process of expansion of technical material is 
taking place in piano literature. There is rather a lot of 
straining at the resources of the instrument in the endeavour 
to reproduce the lurid orchestral colour which composers 
practise, but the instrument is maintaining its genius still, 
chiefly through the work of the French and Spanish composers. 
There is a tendency to scoff at the piano as a mere instrument 
of percussion, and the scoffers are mostly composers. The 
only answer one can give is that it is an exceedingly difficult 
instrument to write for. Even so, when the next great composer 
for the piano will arise, he will find that the knowledge of 
the possibilities of the instrument and of the physical science 
and resource needed for its exposition will show a technique 
adequate to any demands that shall be made on it. Men will 
practise just as hard, but their greater knowledge will shorten 
the labour, and achieve even greater results. 
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DISCUSSION. 


THe CHAIRMAN: We have heard a most excellent and 
instructive paper. I do not know if there is still time for any 
discussion. I feel sure that it is a paper many people would 
like to discuss. 

I had hoped that Mr. Fielden would have said a little more 
about Busoni, in whom I am particularly interested; but we 
have a Busoni pupil here with us this afternoon. I wonder 
if Mrs. Creighton would say something about Busoni’s 
methods. I know she is an excellent exponent of the art of 
teaching the pianoforte. 

Mrs. CREIGHTON: I do not think J have anything to say. 
I do not think I would disagree with Mr. Fielden at all. I 
was very interested in what he said about the spacing of the 
passages and guiding oneself with the elbow. You said the 
tone depended on the question of speed. I think the move- 
ment is always quick whether one plays loud or soft; but 
you do not, do you? 

Mr. Fietpen: No, I don’t think so. I think it is speed 
alone which governs it. 

Mrs. CrEIGHTON: Then how do you account for 
pianissimo ? 

Mr. FIELDEN: One must be slow. One puts the arm down 
quite slowly. Movements can be controlled better with a 
long lever than with a short one. 

Mrs. CreEIGHTON: But if one plays a pianissimo passage 
very quickly, one must use speed. 

Mr. FIeELDEN: I am talking about actual isolated sounds, 
pianissimo chords and single notes. If one plays a passage 
like this . . . one does not use as much resistance and power, 
and therefore there is a limit to the speed with which one 
can hit the key. The key cannot be hit as quickly with a 
feather as with a rigid pencil. 

Mrs. CreEIGHTON: I do not agree. 

Mr. FreLpen: What is the difference between these two 
things, this pianissimo and this forte? Do I hit each 
individual key faster or slower ? 

Mrs. CreEIGHTON: I think you hit the key, but less of it. 
You do not go so far down. 

Mr. Fietpen: Then there is not so much momentum 
behind the movement and therefore not so much speed. 

The CuHarrmMan: I think perhaps it comes to much the 
same thing put in different terms. 

Mrs. Creighton, could you perhaps tell us a little more of 
the methods of Busoni’s technique ? 


6 Vol. 59 
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Mr. Fretpen: His methods of teaching and how he taught 
octaves, for instance ? What sort of training in finger exercises 
he gave ? 

Mrs. CrEIGHTON: He did not give very much technical 
training. One of the few things he ever said was that you 
must never lift your thumb over the piano. But he gave very 
little technical training at all. He taught by example. 

Mr. FieLtpen: Breithaupt studied Busoni to such an extent 
that he was able to expound him. I think one can get at 
Busoni’s methods very much more completely through 
Breithaupt’s book than through any personal teaching Busoni 
himself gave. 

Mrs. CREIGHTON: Busoni’s own technical exercises give 
you a great deal. 

Mr. FreLvpEn: Yes. 

Mr. GrtsertT Wess: I should like to ask Mr. Fielden’s 
opinion of the Safonoff ‘‘ New Method’ which he published 
four or five years before he died. 

Mr. FIELDEN: He came to the conclusion that the thumb 
got in the way of the fingers and gave a series of exercises 
whereby one could exercise the fingers by tying up the thumb. 
He said the thumb was the enfant terrible of the hand. It 
is easily explained because the flexing of the finger is done 
in one direction whereas the flexing of the thumb is done in 
another. The thumb moves in a different plane from the 
fingers in its flexing and extending. When one grasps that, 
one realises what Safonoff was driving at. The book he 
published was a very valuable one. 

Mr. Wess: He submitted it to me before it was published. 
With regard to that five-finger exercise he used, he placed 
the thumb under. 

Mr. Fretpen: Yes, he played with the fingers and kept 
the thumb held down most of the time. 

Mr. Levien: I am not quite sure about this question of 
speed; but my impression is that many years ago Mr. James 
Walker, the organ builder, who was known in the world of 
“‘magic’”’ as the inventor of Walker’s Illusion, told me in 
regard to player-pianos, in which he was making experiments, 
that the question of loud or soft sound was simply a 
question of speed of the hammer. 

Mr. FietpEN: There is a book published in America by 
a physiologist which teaches the same thing. It is by a man 
called Ortmans. 

Dr. Froccatr: There are two omissions, I notice, in the 
paper. The first was that no allusion was made to a book by 
Tobias Matthay which appeared a few years ago. I am not 
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surprised that the lecturer omitted to mention that, but I was 
rather surprised that he made no mention of Ridley Prentice’s 
Hand Gymnastics. I made the acquaintance of this book 
forty years ago, and when I was teaching I used to insist on 
all my pupils working on that. 

Ridley Prentice lays great stress on the point that the matter 
is not so much the acquirement of power as of control. I 
think such exercises as those are the main means of obtaining 
control. Time is wasted on five-finger exercises which would 
be far better employed on hand gymnastics. 

Mr. FieLpEN: To begin with, the reason I did not refer 
to Mr. Matthay’s book was because I gave an undertaking 
that I would keep off controversy, and any mention of his 
book or system in public always gives rise to controversy. 
Therefore I kept off the subject. 

With regard to the book by Ridley Prentice I did not 
allude to any question of gymmastic exercises because it 
would have called for mention of a book of my own in 
which there are gymnastic exercises even to a larger extent 
than in Prentice’s. 

A Memper: Is the Virgil method worthy of attention ? 

Mr. Fretpen: I know of it, but it requires a special key- 
board instrument. 

The Cuairman: I think if there is any place where con- 
troversy ought to be welcomed, it is at a scientific meeting 
like our own. But the hour is late. 
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